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FDA EXTENDS TIME FOR . 
USE OF CERTAIN PESTICIDES 


The Food & Drug Administration 
published in the Federal Register of 
April 5 an order extending the time 
during which certain pesticide chemi- 
cals may be used in or on raw agri- 
cultural commodities for specified pur- 
poses. 

The order (Part 120-120.35) amends 
and amplifies a list of nematocides, 
plant regulators, defoliants, and desic- 
cants for which FDA has extended, for 
one year from March 6, 1960, the peri- 
od of permitted use, within specified 
uses or restrictions. Following is the 
list as amended: 

Calcium carbide to produce acetylene: 
On pineapples to induce flowering. 
p-Chlorophenoxy acetic acid: On bean 
seeds in sprout production, to elimi- 
nate embryonic root development. On 
tomato blossoms to enhance fruit set. 
2,4-Dichlorophenoxy acetic acid: On 
potatoes to intensify color. 

Ethylene: On pineapples to induce 
flowering. On citrus fruit to bring out 
color. On bananas and pineapples to 
hasten ripening. 

Isopropyl N-(3-chlorophenyl) carba- 
mate: On potatoes to inhibit sprouting. 
Isopropyl ester of 2,4-dichlorophenoxy 
acetic acid: On potatoes for better 
skin set and to enhance color. 

Maleic hydrazide: On potatoes and 
onions to inhibit sprouting: Residue 
limits on onions, 15 ppm. Residue 
limits on potatoes, 50 ppm. 

Methyl ester naphthalene acetic acid: 
On potatoes to inhibit sprouting. 
Naphthalene acetamide: On apples, 
pears, and prunes to thin fruit. On 
apples and pears to control fruit drop. 
Naphthalene acetic acid: Blossom 
spray for trinning fruit. (A tolerance 
of one ppm has already been estab- 
lished for residues from stop-drop use 
on apples, pears, and quinces.) 
Sodium salt of a-naphth. acetic acid: 
On pineapples to induce flowering. 
On fruit to reduce fruit set and to 
control fruit drop. 


Sodium salt of 6-naphthoxy acetic 
acid: On pineapples to delay matura- 
tion. 

2,3,5,6-Tetracholoronitrobenzene: On 
potatoes to inhibit sprouting. 
24,5-Trichlorophenoxy acetic acid: To 
thin fruit and control fruit drop. 
2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxy propionic acid 
or its triethanolamine salt: Blossom 
spray for thinning fruit and on fruits 
to prevent premature harvest drop. 


APPLE POMACE CONTAINING 
PESTICIDES NOT SUITED 
FOR ANIMAL FEEDING 

Apple pomace containing DDT or 
the residue of certain other pesticides 
is not suitable as feed for dairy ani- 
mals and may not be suitable as feed 
for meat animals, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 

Investigations have shown that pesti- 
cides of long residual effect, when 
properly used to control apple pests, 
may leave residues which are within 
safe tolerances on fresh apples but are 
concentrated many times the 
pomace. 

The use of such pomace in animal 
rations may result in the production 
of milk containing small amounts of 
DDT or other pesticides. There is no 
tolerance for DDT or any other pes- 
ticide in milk. Meat animals fed 
pomace for extended periods may ac- 
cumulate residues in their fat in ex- 
cess of acceptable levels. 

USDA recommends that apple pom- 
ace not be used in livestock feed un- 
less it has been determined by analysis 
or other means that the pomace does 
not contain DDT or other pesticides 
in amounts that will result in illegal 
residues in milk or meat. 

Tolerances have been established 
for a number of pesticides useful in 
growing apples, and when such _ pes- 
ticides are used as recommended they 
will not leave unsafe residues on the 
fresh or processed fruit. 


ACREAGE (Continued) — Release 
this week of acreage intentions gleaned 
by USDA from processors of lima 
beans, snap beans, corn and contract 
kraut cabbage, prompts a continuation 
of our discussion regarding acreage and 
how much to plant. 

It is interesting to note, and unfor- 
tunately so in a number of important 
commodities, that canners and freezers 
at the moment are not following very 
closely the recommendations of USDA. 
Here is a run-down comparison on the 
seven items so far reported: 


1960 as Percent of 1959 


Processors’ 

Commodity USDA Guide Intentions 
Beans, Lima 

(for canning) No change + 6% 

(for freezing) +15% +20% * 
Beans, Snap 

(for canning) —10% + 4% 

(for freezing) — 5% +14% 
Cabbage for Kraut + 5% +14% 
Corn, Sweet 

(for canning) — 5% — 5% 

(for freezing) — 5% +12% 
Peas 

(for canning) — 3% + 2% 

(for freezing 3% +10% 
Spinach (early) — 5% — 7% 
‘Tomatoes No change — 1% 


From the looks of things the pea 
acreage may be adjusted down to 
USDA guides by the weather man. 
Corn seems pretty well in line, as do 
tomatoes. Snap bean processors would 
seem to be the real culprits. There 
seems but little question that the carry- 
over situation will be much more than 
half this year. Let’s keep it that way 
and sell some beans at a profit for a 
change. 
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LARGER ACREAGE LIMA AND 
SNAP BEANS PLANNED— 
CORN DOWN SLIGHTLY 


The Crop Reporting Board this 
ae 2 week issued acreage intentions for four 
as important processing crops — lima 
ey beans, snap beans, cabbage (for con- 
os tract only), and corn—with peas, toma- 
toes, and spring spinach planting in- 
tentions already announced. ‘This 
brings the total of reported vegetables 
to seven out of a total of ten vegeta- 
bles for processing covered in regular 
reports. These seven, the Crop Re- 
porting Board estimates account for 
about 84° of the total planted acre- 
age to the ten crops. 


The prospective planted acreage for 
the seven reported vegetables is about 
2° more than last year, and 7% less 
than average. 


Of the four reported this week, 
processors intend to increase acreage 
on lima beans 15%, snap beans 6%, 
cabbage for kraut (contract only) 14%, 
while corn intentions are down 3%. 
Pea acreage intentions previously re- 
ported, are up 5°, while spring spin- 
ach is down 7°, and tomatoes 1%. 
These intended acreage estimates are 
based on reports from processors as of 
April 1. The actual acreages planted 
can vary from these estimates because 
of weather conditions or because of 
changes in processors’ plans. It is in- 
teresting to note, for instance, that last 
year snap bean canners and _ freezers 
indicated at this time that they would 
plant 166,700 acres. They actually in- 
creased this acreage approximately 
414,°% to 174,000 acres. Lima bean can- 
ners and freezers, on the other hand, 
expected to plant 90,050 acres, and 
actually planted only 84,870 acres, a 
reduction of 5.7%. Corn processors 
were much closer in their April esti- 
mates which totaled 450,950 acres. Ac- 
tual planting totaled 450,000 acres. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS.—If report- 
ed acreage is planted and abandon- 
ment is equal to average, approximate- 
ly 90,100 acres will be available for 
harvest this year. 


SNAP BEANS.—If abandonment and 
yield are in line with the averages of 
the past 6 years, the tonnage of snap 
beans for freezing would be around 
106,600 tons, almost a fifth larger than 
that of last year. An acreage of 139,- 
850 intended for canning would exceed 
last year by 4 percent, and would be a 
record high. Average yield and aban- 
donment would indicate a production 


(Continued on page 6) 


GREEN LIMA BEANS FOR PROCESSING: PROSPECTIVE PLANTED ACREAGE 
BY STATES, 1960 WITH COMPARISONS 


Planted acreage 1960 as percent of 


Average Prospective Average 
STATE 1949-58 1959 1960 1949-58 1959 
Acres Acres Acres Percent Percent 
4,400 2,200 2,000 45 91 
Michigan . 2,300 1,600 1,600 70 100 
Wisconsin ... 7,000 4,500 5,600 80 124 
Delaware 22,200 18,800 20,300 91 108 
Maryland we 4,700 2,200 2,400 51 109 
Virginia ........ i 4,100 650 600 15 92 
Washington 1,500 1,300 1,600 107 12: 
California 25,100 22,700 28,000 112 123 
31, 700 29,950 34,090 108 114 
Uj nitec d States coneossevessvecnss sa 106, 500 84,870 97,290 91 115 
For freesing eocccccccoceccescccsoscoce 266,880 53,290 63,750 95 120 
Fordhooks ..... .- 224,100 16,980 19,650 82 116 
Baby Limas . 338,080 36,310 44,100 116 121 
For canning and other 

237,470 31,580 3% 3,540 90 106 


1 Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee and Utah. 

* 7-year average, 1952-58. Estimates not available prior to 1952. 

%2-vear average, 1957-58. Estimates not available for earlier years. 


SNAP BEANS FOR PROCESSING: PROSPECTIVE PLANTED ACREAGE 
BY STATES, 1960 WITH COMPARISONS 


Planted acreage _1960 as percent of_ 


“AV erage Prospec tive Average 
ST: ATE 1949-58 1959 1960 1949-58 1959 
Aoves Acres Acres Percent Percent 
New York ..... ‘ 32,100 40,700 43,000 134 106 
5,500 6,100 8,400 153 138 
sone 7,000 7,500 8,300 119 111 
15,900 25 400 23,000 145 91 
2,800 4,900 4,700 168 96 
Maryland oo 11,000 11,100 9,600 87 86 
4,000 2,800 2,500 62 89 
North Carolina ... : 2,800 4,000 4,000 143 = 
South Carolina ... 970 1,000 1,200 124 120 
Vlorida 10,600 8,700 12,200 115 140 
Tennessee ... 6,000 7,700 8,500 142 110 
Arkansas 5,400 5,700 5,900 109 104 
Louisiana ... 840 700 600 71 86 
Oklahoma in 3,600 5,500 5,700 158 104 
8,000 10,500 11,700 146 111 
1,500 1,800 1,700 118 94 
Washington 2,300 1,600 2,000 87 125 
Oregon ....... 8,800 11,300 12,700 144 112 
California 2,700 3,800 3,900 144 103 
8,900 11,100 12,750 143 115 
U Tnited States 143,200 174,000 184, 650 129 106 
Ser freesing ©6034, 970 39,250 44, 800 128 114 
For canning and other 
119,100 134, 750 139,850 117 104 


1Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, low a, Kentacky, Wiencsste, Missiesippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. 
25-year average, 1954-58. Estimates not available for prior years. 


SWEET CORN PROCESSING: PROSPECTIVE PLANTED ACREAG 
BY STATES, 1960 WITH COMPARISONS 


Planted acreage 1960 as percent 


“Average Prospec tive “AY erage 
STATE 1949-58 1959 1960 1949-58 1959 
Acres Acres yy Percent Percent 

7,100 4,000 3,300 46 82 
New York ..... -. 24,400 22,400 21,100 86 94 
Pennsylvania 12,000 8,800 9,000 75 102 
10,600 6,100 5,600 53 92 
Indiana 25,200 17,700 16,600 66 94 
Illinois ....... 62,600 63,400 63,300 101 100 
Wisconsin ... 106,500 114,000 109,000 102 96 
Minnesota. ... 89,200 95,900 95,700 107 100 
23,100 9,600 6,000 26 62 
Delaware 4,600 5,700 5,600 122 98 
Maryland 982,700 35,700 32,200 98 90 
10,100 12,200 12,700 126 104 
Washington .. 14,700 17,700 21,000 143 119 
14,700 17,900 20,900 142 117 
Other States? 22,100 18, 900 16,370 74 87 
U nited 450, 700 4: 50,000 438, 370 95 97 
freezing 264, 800 68.080. 76, 320 118 112 
For canning and other - 
proc essing pneusovepensubbnseesoavess “306, 500 381,920 362,050 91 95 


1Arkansas, California, Osterade, Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ve*mont, Virginia and Wyoming. 
26-year average, 1953-5&. Estimates not available prior to 1953. 
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CONTINENTAL SCIENTISTS WHO WORK 


When packaging developments need metal know-how 


Continental customers get them first 


Technological progress in metals developments is mak- 
ing selection of the right material increasingly difficult. 
To specify the type of metal best suited to a product 
and its container—or for a machine component— 
Continental’s Metal Division Research and Develop- 
ment Center relies on the metallurgist’s knowledge of 


the composition, structure and properties of metals 


and their alloys. 

Important considerations in the metallurgist’s selec- 
tion are the behavior of the metal under stress during 
high-speed slitting, body-forming and can-closing. 


(€ CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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FOR YOU 


METALLURGIST 


He works closely with the mechanical engineer and 
machine designer in the practical use of newly de- 
veloped materials to improve both can-making and 
can-closing equipment. He works with the packaging 
engineer in utilizing new materials to improve con- 
tainer performance. The metallurgist is also the 
authority on metal joining through use of solder, 
adhesives or welding techniques. 

As a Continental customer, you can be sure that 
the best in scientific manpower, facilities and equip- 
ment are always working in your behalf. 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
Canadian Division: 790 Bay Street, Toronto 1 
Cuban Office: Apartado 1709, Havana, Cuba 
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N EWS 


Butterfield Canning Company, 
(Muncie, Ind.) has begun construction 
on a new warehouse. Constructed of 
cement block, the new unit will con- 
tain 12,000 square feet of which half 
will be refrigerated for the storage of 
potatoes and the other half for gen- 
eral storage of canned foods. The 
company also plans a new office build- 
ing for the future. 


Pet Milk Company (St. Louis, Mo.) 
—Renewal of the Pet Milk Company 
contract for sponsorship of the Red 
Skelton Show over CBS-TV for the 
sixth successive year has been an- 
nounced by L. G. Leutwiler, vice 
president, Production Food Products 
Division. The new contract calls for 
the show to be carried over 189 CBS- 
TV stations, starting September 27, 
1960. The 30-minute comedy show 
will continue to be seen every Tuesday 
night at 9:30 P. M., EST. Pet will be 
an alternate week sponsor, as it has 
for the past five years. 


Morris April Brothers, Eatmore Di- 
vision, Inc., (Bridgeton, N. J.), now 
offers to its private label customers 
for the first time, the official (U) seal 
signifying the product is kosher, on 
canned whole berry and jellied cran- 
berry sauce. 


The Larsen Company (Green Bay, 
Wis.) has appointed Harold B. Taylor 
as employment manager at the Green 
Bay plant. 


“Norm” Sorensen, immediate past 
president of the National Caners As- 
sociation, and chairman of the Board 
of Country Gardens, Inc., Milwaukee, 
fell on an icy sidewalk and broke his 
arm on March 31. Norm is reported as 
making satisfactory progress, and was 
expected to be released from Columbia 
Hospital, Milwaukee, approximately 
April 15. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company (Phila- 
delphia, Pa)—Matthew H. McCloskey, 
president of McCloskey & Company, 
was recently elected a Director of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Company. Mr. 
McCloskey’s firm is quite prominent 
in the construction business. 


Aluminum Company of America has 
announced the creation of a Packaging 
Development Laboratory. The new 
Laboratory is being organized to de- 
velop and perfect new production 
processes for aluminum packaging. It 
will carry to the point of practical ap- 
plication the research discoveries of 
the foil and packaging division of 
Alcoa Research Laboratories. Ross C. 
Reed has been named manager of the 
new operation. 


Rogers Brothers Company, (Idaho 
Falls, Idaho), now have their new 
1960 Catalog ready for distribution to 
the trade. Copies may be obtained by 
writing direct to the company. 


Ferry-Morse Seed Company (Detroit, ‘ 
Mich.)}—Charles P. Morse has been 
elected chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, replacing the late D. M. Ferry, 

Jr.. and John J. McCabe was elected 

vice president-research. Mr. Morse has 
successively held the positions of as- 
sistant treasurer, vice president, and A 
vice chairman of the Board of Direc- 

tors. Mr. McCabe has been with Ferry 
Morse since 1943, being employed at 

the company’s Rochester, Michigan 
Research and Trial Grounds and later | 
manager Ferry-Morse’s research opera- 
tions at Hazelton, Idaho. In 1946 he nh 
was transferred to Salinas, California, 
to head management of the company’s ' 
Research and Trial Grounds Station 
there. He has been Director of Re- 
search for Ferry-Morse Seed Company 
since 1958. 


Glass Container Manufacturers In- 
stitute— The Annual Membership 
Meeting of the Institute, an association 
of 61 manufacturers of glass containers, 
metal and molded closures, and supply | 
companies, will be held at The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, from Wednesday, May 25, 


1960 thru Friday, May 27, according ipa 
to Victor L. Hall, the Institute’s gen- 
eral manager. } 


The United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association will meet next April at 
The Americana, Bal Harbour, Florida, 
for its 1961 Convention and Exposi- 
tion. 


FAMOUS FOODS OF THE WORLD—Five gourmet food 
specialties are now being introduced by the Geo. A. Hormel 
Company of Austin, Minn. Authentic foreign recipes have 
been used for the three main dishes and two soups, all at- 
tractively presented in brightly labeled cans featuring the 
heraldry of each food’s country of origin. Included are: 
French Onion Soup; Imperial Russian Beef Stroganoff; 
Swedish Kottbullar (meat balls); Italian Chicken Cacciatore 
and Spanish Garbanzo Soup. 
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e GREEN OR WAX BEANS, WHOLE OR CUT 

¢ STRIP-CUT POTATOES, PLAIN OR CRINKLE 
¢ DICED OR SLICED CLINGSTONE PEACHES 
e SIMILAR DICED OR SLICED PRODUCTS 


Based on practical field experience, and 
operation of several hundred units during the past 
three seasons, FMC now offers an improved model 
of its highly efficient Bar-Type Grader. Employing 
the original FMC principle that actually doubles 
production capacity of conventional types, the im- 
proved machine now incorporates these new features: 

¢ Increased area between side guards and grading 
drum provides for free fall of product, prevents 
hangup. 
¢ Increased capacity with no increase in floor space. 
¢ Positive ring gear drive prevents slipping, even 
under full load. 
¢ Single cam action provides smoother operation, 
less wear. 
¢ Duthane trunnions are used, for increased machine 
life and super-quiet operation. 
And there are many more. Get all the facts on this 
efficient grader today. Write for information, or call 
your FMC representative. 
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The improved FMC Horizontal Bar-Type Grader is available in 
single grader for two separations, or double grader with three, for 
size-grading by diameter and in accordance with U.S. Standards. 
Capacities up to 3400 Ibs. per hr. on whole green beans; up to 
4200 Ibs. on cut beans. 


Putting Ideas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Canning Machinery Division 
Genera! Sales Offices: 
WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF. + EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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WHY JOIN A TRADE 
ASSOCIATION? 


“Your bread, your milk, and by the 
way, your frozen foods are more nutri- 
tious. Why? Because of Association re- 
search. Your fabrics are whiter and 
wear longer. Why? Because of Asso- 
ciation testing techniques. Your auto- 
mobiles are more competently serviced 
and repaired. Why? Because of Asso- 
ciation training programs. Your home 
and property repairs are more capably 
done. Why? Because of Association 
standards and codes of ethics. Your 
buying of light bulbs, sockets, bolts, 
nuts, razor blades, etc., has been sim- 
plified. Why? Because of Association 
standardization programs. I could go 
on, and on, but I think you get my 
point. Without industry cooperation 
and group action this would be a heck 
of a place to live in today.”—lLarry 
Martin, Secretary Manager, National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers, 
(from an address before the Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, Rotary Club) 


ACREAGE 


(Continued from page 2) 


of 305,600 tons for canning. The pack 
would be increased proportionately. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT. — Based 
on reports of intended acreage by kraut 
packers, the acreage to be planted un- 
der contract in 1960 will be 8,990 acres, 
14 percent more than the 7,880 acres 
planted last year but slightly below the 
ten year (1949-58) average of 9,100 
acres. The estimated acreage includes 
acreage to be grown by packers and 
contracted with growers as well as an 
equivalent acreage for tonnage con- 
tracts. The acreage as such accounts 
for only about one-fourth of the total 
equivalent acreage to be contracted. 
The equivalent acreage for tonange 
contracts makes up the remainder. No 
information is available at this time 
regarding kraut packers’ plans for 
open-market purchases from the 1960 
crop. Open-market purchases account- 
ed for about 26 percent of the total 
planted acreage in 1959 compared with 
an average of 42 percent. Supplies 
available for open-market purchase by 
kraut packers last year were relatively 
light. 


SWEET CORN.—Assuming normal 
abandonment of acreage and average 
yield of the past four years, a produc- 
tion of approximately 1,500,000 tons 
of sweet corn for processing could be 
expected. This tonnage would be 5 
percent under last year but 9 percent 
above average. 
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PROFESSOR WILLIAM V. 
CRUESS HONORED 


Ceremonies naming the new Food 
Technology Building of the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis “Cruess 
Hall’ in honor of California’s pioneer 
food scientist, William V. Cruess, were 
held at the University on March 19, 
with Dr. Emil M. Mrak, Chancellor of 
the University, presiding. Paul F. 
Sharp, director California Agricultural 
Experiment Station, discussed the sub- 
ject “Food Science in World Perspec- 
tive.” Dr. Mrak, himself traced the 
history of the Department at the Uni- 
versity; George F. Stewart, chairman, 
Department of Food Science and Tech- 
nology at Davis, projected “The Fu- 
ture of the Department”; and Clair 
A. Weast, director of Research, Flotill 
Products, Inc., gave a personal account 
of “Cruess, the Man.” 

The program, of course, included a 
short tour of the new teaching and 
research facility. 

The history of food science teaching 
and research in California is essentially 
the history of Professor Cruess. A na- 
tive Californian, he graduated from 
the University in 1911 and remained 
on the staff. It wasn’t until 1948 that 
he relinquished the chairmanship of 
the Department of Food Technology 
to devote full time to teaching and re- 
search, which continues today. 

A charter member of the Institute 
of Food Technologists, he served as 
president in 1944 he won the Insti- 
tute’s coveted Nicholas Appert Award, 
and in 1955 the Babcock-Heart Award. 

He has also been decorated by the 
French Government, and was the sixth 
recipient of the Forty-Niner Service 
Award in 1959. 


FIRST AID’S 50th 
ANNIVERSARY 


The American Red Cross this year 
is celebrating its 50 Anniversary of its 
nation-wide program of first aid in- 
structions. The Red Cross now has 
85,000 instructors compared to a di- 
rector and an assistant in 1910. In the 
first 50 years the Red Cross reports 
that Americans have earned 21 million 
certificates for completing one or more 
of its three first aid courses. The Red 
Cross now teaches first aid in more 
than 2500 of its 3700 local chapters 
and to U. S. military personnel and 
dependents at installations in this 
country and overseas. It teaches first 
aid across the nation to police, fire- 
men, telephone and other utilities 
maintenance employes, and in many 
industrial plants. 


DR. BALL HEADS RUTGERS 
FOOD SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


Appointment of Dr. C. Olin Ball as 
chairman of the Department of Food 
Science at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Rutgers University, has been 
confirmed by the Stations Board of 
Managers. 

Dr. Ball, member of the staff since 
1949, had been acting head since the 
resignation of Dr. Roy Morse last year. 
Dr. Morse went with the Lipton Tea 
Company. 

The new department head is a grad- 
uate of George Washington University 
which also awarded him its master of 
science degree for advanced studies in 
chemistry and applied mathemtics, and 
its doctor of philosophy degree for 
further studies in mathematics and 
electrical engineering. 

Dr. Ball's career in the food indus- 
try has included employment with the 
National Canners Association, Ameri- 
can Can Company, Owens Illinois Can 
Company, and Owens Illinois Glass 
Company. Immediately before joining 
the Rutgers faculty Dr. Ball was a con- 
sultant in food technology in Maumee, 
Ohio. He is an editor emeritus of 
“Food ‘Technology.” 


‘TIN CAN-CAN’‘ 

ON TELEVISION 
The tin can which usually ends up 
being kicked around by small boys is 
to be the star of a TV saga, “Tin 
Can-Can,” on the “Johns Hopkins File 
7” program Sunday, April 24 (ABC- 
TV. Consult your local schedule for 
time and station.) 

The documentary will tell the story 
of the tin can and its vast socio-eco- 
nomic effects since its invention 150 
years ago, including historic oddities 
such as tin can powder horns and tin 
cans for shirt collars. 

The program, saluting the sesqui- 
centennial of the industry, will explore 
some of the ways in which daily life 
has changed as a result of the can 
and will depict by quaint labels and 
contents of some early-day cans the 
free wheeling day of the 1800s. A high 
point of the telecast will be a demon- 
stration of astonishing high-speed ma- 
chinery capable of turning out 30,000 
cans an hour. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, 
Lancaster, Ohio, announces the remov- 
al of its Pittsburgh Package Division 
display and sales office from 2900 Kop- 
pers Building to new, larger and more 
modern quarters at Two Parkway Cen- 


ter, 875 Greentree Road, Pittsburgh 20, . 


Pa., effective April 29, 1960. 
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NEW EDITION 


A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN CANNING 


This work has been completely revised from cover to 
to cover. Experts from all fields of food processing have 
checked, rewritten, and double checked each commodity . . . 
each section . . . until it is a completely new book following 
the same general outline as its successful predecessors. Two 
years of research make this new edition possible, and it is 
COMPLETE in every detail. 


It is the EIGHTH Revision, over 400 pages, covering alli 
the newest and latest products—Fruits, Vegetables, Meat, 
Milk, Soups, Preserves, Juices, Butters, Dry Packs (soaked), 
Mayonnaise, Dog Foods, and Specialties, in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the field through to the warehouse. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Price $15 postpaid. 
Size 6x9—400 Pages 


| The Industry’s Cook Book 

FOR MANAGERS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
BROKERS AND BUYERS 

and all those who want to KNOW Canned Foods 


Published and Copyrighted By 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 o 20 South Gay Street ° MARYLAND 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


BLISS ANNOUNCES NEW 
SCROLL SHEAR 


The Container Machinery Division 
of E. W. Bliss Company has developed 
a new scroll shear for the high-speed 
automatic production of scrolled strips 
used in the manufacture of can ends, 
screw caps and similar closures, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the Di- 
vision’s Canton, Ohio, headquarters. 

Improvements over the older models 
to be found in the new Bliss #1103 
Automatic Scroll Shear include elim- 
ination of the idle stroke between 
sheets—every stroke is a cutting stroke 
—materially increasing the production 
of scrolled strips. 

Capable of shearing sheets up to 36” 
square, the new scroll shear is fitted 
with trimming cutters that can be 
ground in place by means of a stand- 
ard slitter cutter grinder. Cam-actu- 
ated side gauges on the first table 
adapt the scroll shear to either litho- 
graphed or plain sheets, while mag- 
netic feed bars and hardened back 
gauges insure precise registry of the 
sheet for each cut. For further infor- 
mation contact the E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany, Canton 10, Ohio. 


FORCED-FEED GLUE SYSTEM 
FOR CASE SEALING 


Reduced glue consumption and 
elimination of waste are advantages 
cited for the forced-feed system of glue 
application developed by the Portland 
(Conn.) Division of Emhart Manufac- 
turing Company for Standard-Knapp 
case gluers and sealers. 

Named the Glu-Line, the new sys- 
tem uses valve-controlled applicators 
to apply the glue in stripes or ribbons 
rather than in a solid band. It re- 
places glue pots, rollers, cams and 
their driving mechanism. The striped 
pattern reduces considerably the total 


amount of glue employed. Anotner 
source of saving is in the elimination 
of glue pot filling, an operation ac- 
companied by spillage and hardening 
of left-over glue. 

The Glu-Line, supplied in the form 
of a renewal kit, can be readily incor- 
porated on Standard-Knapp case gluers 
and sealers built after March, 1935. 

With the Glu-Line system, glue is 
fed from a reservoir under air pres- 
sure (7.5 to 10 psi) to the applicators, 
which are actuated by the leading 
edges of the outer flaps of the case. 
The skip-gap mechanism lifts the ap- 
plicator closing the check valve that 
controls glue flow. At the end of the 
gap, an air cylinder returns the appli- 
cator to its contact position and glue 
is applied to the trailing edge of the 
flap. 

Glue pot clean-up and related chores 
are virtually eliminated. Since the 
glue remains in a closed system, out 
of contact with the atmosphere, it has 
no chance to set up. ‘The applicators 
rest on felt pads when cases are re- 
moved for overnight shutdown. The 
pads are in contact with small pans 
of water. Residual glue is wicked 
away by the pads and conveyed by 
capillary action into the pans. 

The amount of glue used can be 
controlled and changed by adjusting 
the air pressure, permitting the neat 
ribbon pattern to be applied with the 
minimum quantity of glue required 
for good sealing. 


NEW ADVERTISING GIMMICK 


Action Displays, Inc. of Berlin, Wis- 
consin, recently contracted for the 
lease of the super market and _ shop- 
ping center parking lots operated by 
the Piggly Wiggly Midwest Company 
of Rockford, Illinois. Action Displays 
have begun a display leasing program 
which consists of large product replicas 


along with a further area for copy 
which are installed in the parking 
lots and near the heavily traveled 
streets of the parking lots. 

The display is leased to various 
advertisers and is manufactured, erect- 
ed, maintained and rotated by Ac- 
tion Displays. The rotation pro- 
gram consists of changing the product 
reproduction every 90 days to a new 
super market location in the Piggly 
Wiggly chain. The product reproduc- 
tion is manufactured in full third di- 
mension as large as 12 feet, in heavy 
plexi-glass, and is interior illuminated 
with high output fluorescent lamps. 
The top portion or product area of 
the display spins on its own axis at 22 
rpm while the whole display revolves 
at 6 rpm. The motion mechanism is 
patented by Action Displays. Color 
illustrations are available. 


Brooks Foods, Inc. (Collinsville, Il.) 
—Joseph A. Butts has been appointed 
general sales manager of Brooks Foods, 
Inc., a division of the P. J. Ritter 
Company. Mr. Butts has long been 
associated with Brooks Foods in vari- 
ous phases of production and sales, 
most recently being in charge of in- 
stitutional sales and assistant general 
sales manager. 


Groen Manufacturing Company 
(Chicago, Ill.) has appointed Raymond 
L. McVicar to a newly created post, 
Director of Customer Services. Mr. 
McVicar has been with the company 
for 20 years and has been Eastern 
Sales Manager for the past 13 years. 
Robert F. Groen has been appointed 
Eastern Sales Manager, working out of 
the New York office.” Mr. Groen has 
been working in the capacity of sales 
engineer in Chicago for 7 years. 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Company will present these 
new Food Processing and Refrigerating Machines at the 
Institute of Food Technologist’s annual exhibition to be 
held in San Francisco, May 15 through May 18. 

Featuring the CP display will be new and unique appli- 
cations for CP Stainless Rotary Pumps. 

In addition, features of the Crescent Plate Heat Exchanger 
used for heating—cooling—pasteurizing of fluid (low vis- 
cosity) products and the Tubular Heat Exchanger used for 
heating or cooling of high viscosity products will be shown. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Most Canned Vegetables Holding Steady 
—Corn Demand Fair—Midwest Peas Off 
—Cherry Demand Routine—Citrus Mod- 
erate—Fish Holding Steady. 


By ‘New York Stater” 
NEW YORK, April 15, 1960 


THE SITUATION.—With seasonal 
vegetable packs looming ahead, dis- 
tributors are scouring the market to 
locate supplies which canners may be 
inclined to reprice to clear warehouses 
by the time 1960 packs start moving 
into storage. Some concessions on peas 
are reported from the midwest, but 
with this exception, canned vegetables 
have been steady to firm. More selling 
pressure has developed on RSP 
cherries, and here, too, the market is 
somewhat easy. 


THE OUTLOOK.—Distributors 
have been in the market for replace- 
ment supplies of most canned foods in 
steady volume. This reflects, in some 
measure, an improving demand situa- 
tion in some categories, but in most 
cases it is traceable to the policy of 
many operators of holding stocks down 
to. minimum “working inventory” 
levels. There are some indications that 
buying may taper off as the time for 
new packs grows closer and buyers 
have an opportunity to more ade- 
quately assess supply-price prospects 
for the coming season. 


TOMATOES. — Reports in some 
quarters indicate a slowing down in 
demand for standard 303s tomatoes 
out of the tri-states, with some offer- 
ings noted at $1.35, although most 
sellers quote the market at $1.40. On 
No. 214s, the situation is quite the 
reverse, with demand good and canners 
quoting the market firm at $2.20- 
$2.25 in most instances, with an oc- 
casional lot reported at $2.15-$2.1714. 
No. Is are quoted all the way from 
$1.10 to $1.15, with $1.1214 perhaps 
most representative of the market. 
Standard 10s are quoted at a range of 
$7.00-$7.25, with sellers at the inside 
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MARKET NEWS 


quotation few and far between. Mid- 
west canners are quoting standard 
303s at $1.45, with 214s at $2.25-$2.30, 
with extra standards held at $1.50 on 
303s and $2.40 on 2143, f.0.b. canneries. 


CORN.—Demand for corn has been 
only fair, it is reported here, with 
canners in the tri-states offering stand- 
ard cream style 303s at $1.20, with 
extra standards at $1.25 and fancy at 
$1.30. Standard whole kernel 303s 
list at $1.2214, with extra standards at 
$1.25 and fancy at $1.40. Offerings of 
standard crushed are reported in the 
midwest at $1.10 to $1.15 on 303s, with 
fancy ranging $1.25 for crushed to 
$1.35 for whole kernel. 


PEAS.—Offerings of extra standard 
5-sieve 303s sweet peas are reported 
from Wisconsin as low as $1.10, with 
3-sieve at $1.15 and fancy 2-sieve at 
$1.60. These prices are below levels 
prevailing in the tri-states, which find 
standard pod run sweets in 303s at 
$1.20, extra standards at $1.25, with 
early Junes held at $1.10 for standards. 


POTATOES.—With prices in the 
fresh market, distributors are getting 
a continued good call for canned white 
potatoes, with fancy whole 303s quoted 
for prompt shipment at 90 cents at $1 
at tri-state canneries, depending on 
count. 


BEANS.—There is a continued good 
call for canned green and wax beans, 
with canners looking for a pick-up in 
production as the fresh supply in 
Florida increases. Tri-state canners are 
quoting standard round pod cut 303s 
at $1.15 to $1.20, with extra standards 
ranging $1.25-$1.30 and fancy held at 


$1.40-$1.45. Wax beans are strong, 
with standards at $1.25 and extra 
standards at $1.35. Lima _ beans 


continue strongly held, and are meet- 
ing with a fair call for small lots for 
prompt shipment. 


RSP CHERRIES.— With  caners 
showing more anxiety to move out 
holdings, the market for red sour 
cherries remains in easy position. Cur- 


rent going prices find 303s quoted at 
$1.70 and 10s at $10.50, f.0.b. can- 
neries. Demand is only routine. 


APPLE SAUCE.—Chains and whole- 
salers are in the market for apple 
sauce in only limited volume, and the 
market is quoted at $1.25 on fancy 
303s and $6.75 on 10s, with standards 
at $1.20 and $6.35, respectively. 


CITRUS.—Buyers are in the mar- 
ket for citrus in a moderate way, with 
canner quotations at Florida points 
holding unchanged. Meanwhile, the 
canned citrus trade was following 
closely an investigation under way in 
Florida involving charges that Trop- 
icana Products Co., which ships fresh 
chilled orange juice to northern mar- 


Put this on your Production Line 


THE SCOTT HE-50 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR 


Handles any commodity that can be 
elevated and conveyed in water. Accurate 
control of water level, feed hopper only 
20!/2” off the floor, at the pre-mixing 
chamber for easy loading from low dis- 
charge units . . . Motor is high and dry 
and fully protected from steam and 
water. Choice of 3”, 4”, 5” and 6” 
pumps. Variable speed drive, stainless 
hopper and/or contact parts optional. 


Write today for complete information 
and specifications on this and other 
production-pacing units. 


THE 


COMPANY 


1224 Kinnear Rd. Columbus 8, Ohio 
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kets, had added liquid sugar to some 
of its product. 


OTHER FRUITS.—There was no 
change reported in the fruit situation 
in California and the Northwest. 
Canners are generally holding steady at 
list prices, with a continued fair move- 
ment to consuming markets against 
term contracts reported. 


SARDINES.—Reports from Maine 
indicate that canner inventories at the 
beginning of April aggregated 397,327 
cases, including both supplies held at 
canner warehouse sardines in 
distributing centers on consignment. 
This is some 16 percent smaller than 
holdings a year earlier. Meanwhile, 
the market holds steady with canners 
continuing to ship out carryover pend- 
ing the start of volume operations on 
the new pack. 


OTHER CANNED FISH. — Un- 
favorable weather over the greater 
part of the country is holding back 
buying of tuna for warm weather re- 
quirements, although distributors are 
showing a little more interest in of- 
ferings. No price changes are reported 
... Salmon stocks continue to dwindle, 
with some varieties expected to be en- 
tirely cleared from first hands well 
before new pack is ready for shipment. 
The market is strong and nominally 
unchanged. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 

Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ilinois, has 
asked for bids on the folowing require- 
ments, to be opened on the dates 
stated: 

CANNED OR BorrLeD PRUNE JUICE— 
April 21, 1960 

CANNED CONDENSED CREAM OF MusH- 
ROOM Soup—April 28, 1960 

FROZEN ASPARAGUS SPEARS AND CUTS 
—April 25, 1960 


CHECKLOADING COSTS 
PUT AT Ic A CASE 

The Agricultural Marketing Service 
of USDA has completed a study of the 
cost of checkloading in its purchase 
contract for canned fruits and vete- 
tables for the school lunch program 
during 1959. The average cost of 
checkloading a carload was $15.31, or 
slightly more than one cent a Case. 

The checkloading requirement was 
included in each of the USDA’s pur- 
chase announcements last year. The 
cost of that requirement was studied 
by the AMS and has been reported to 
the National Caners Association by 
S. R. Smith, Director of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, as follows: 

“The average cost of checkloading 
a carload was $15.31, or slightly over 
one cent per case. The average check- 
loading post per unit was substantially 
less for those commodities where all or 
a large part of the production was 
covered under continuous in-plant in- 
spection, less than one cent per case 
in each instance. Thus, average check- 
loading cost per case was .845 cent 
for tomatoes, .636 cent for potato 
paste, .678 cent for grapefruit sections, 
and .561 cent for peaches. Highest 
average checkloading costs per case 
were found for RSP cherries, green 
beans, and sween corn which, respec- 
tively, were 1.527 cent, 1.588 cent, and 
1.729 cent per case. 

“Individual canners incurred check- 
loading expenses higher and lower 
than these averages. ‘Those with 
higher costs were mostly in the range 
of 2 to 234 cents per case, although 
some individuals were at 4, 5, and 
even 6 cents per case. These higher 
unit costs were attributed, for the 
most part, to (1) slow loading, (2) 
inadequate or obsolete facilities, (3) 
delays due to commercial loading, (4) 
poor scheduling by the contractor, 
(5) rail sidings located some distance 
from plant, and (6) distance of plant 
from inspection office.’ 


Make It a 


Automatically unload and unscramble all size cans, 202-404 inclusive, with 
this one-man-opcrated combination. Gentle handling of bright cans is its 
virtue For compicte information write or phone 190. 


THEY’RE BUYING!! 


ONE-PICK TOMATO 
HARVESTING TEST 
SHOWS PROMISE 

Looking ahead to the time when 
mechanical picking of tomatoes may 
be a reality in New York State, Cornell 
scientists at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva have demonstrated that it 
may be possible to harvest tomatoes 
by a one-pick mechanical operation 
without undue loss in yield or with- 
out becoming involved in an extensive 
post-harvest ripening operation. 

The findings are from a single sea- 
son with only one breeding line of 
tomatoes grown under a single set of 
cultural and post-harvest ripening con- 
ditions, it is explained, in a brief re- 
port in the current issue of “Farm Re- 
search.” Further trials are planned. 

In the Station tests a one-pick har- 
vest of all fruits followed by ripening 
in storage of the unripe fruit was com- 
pared with weekly pickings of only 
fully ripened fruits. A total of seven 
weekly harvests was made, starting 
August 26. 

For each picking, the ripe fruit was 
weighed an discarded and the unripe 
fruit from the one-pick harvest held 
in storage at 70 degrees and high 
humidity for post-harvest ripening. 
The ripening rate was determined by 
regarding the fruit every 2 to 3 days 
over a 14-day period, discarding the 
ripe fruit. In this manner the yield 
of ripe, mature green or ripenable 
fruit, and immature green or unripen- 
able fruit as would be obtained under 
a one-pick harvest with a mechanical 
picker was compared with the yield 
from weekly pickings of fully ripened 
fruit only. 

Following this procedure the on-pick 
harvest of September 9th resulted in 
nearly as large a yield of usable fruit 
as weekly pickings of only fully 
ripened fruit. An extended period of 
hot weather during late August and 
early September tended to shorten the 
harvest period last year. 
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Ask about the NEW—Shuttleworth CASE-PACKER, too. 


Designed by Canners for Canners. 


SHUTTLEWORTH, INC. = 


Warren, Indiana 


Now’s the time to sell your unneeded 


Use the only Direct Shot to 


The Canning Industry 
TCT’s Classified Pages 


Used Equipment 


Get Quick Results 


Weekly e 


Low Cost 
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USDA REVISES AGRICULTURE 
HANDBOOK No. 120 

The Entomology Research Division 
of the Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, has just issued the revision of 
their Insecticide Recommendations for 
control of insects on legumes and 
grasses, corn and small grains, sugar 
beets, vegetable crops, small fruits, 
tree fruits, cotton and tobacco, and 
livestock. The Handbook lists in- 
secticides recommended for the con- 
trol of specific insects attacking each 
crop, their tolerances or lack of toler- 
ance, the minimum number of days 
from last application to harvest, the 
formulations to be used, dosage rates 
per acre, and limitations on use. 
Safety restrictions regarding specific 
insecticides are also included. The 
Handbook does not include all in- 
secticides registered for use on these 
crops and the Extension Service in a 
number of states may have additional 
recommendations for control of these 
insects. 

Copies of “USDA Agriculture Hand- 
book No, 120” may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C., price 65 cents per 
copy. 


DUNCAN HINES FOOD 
PRODUCTS CELEBRATE 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF 
FOUNDER'S WORK 
A name well-known in the food indus- 
try is celebrating its 25th anniversary 
this year, It was just a quarter century 
ago that the late Duncan Hines took 
his first steps toward national promi- 
nence by publishing a guidebook, 
“Adventures in Good Eating,” a list of 
recommended eating places in the 
cities and along the highways of 

America. 

Making up this list was Mr. Hines’ 
hobby, and he began by sending it 
to his friends at Christmastime. Today, 
his hobby has grown into a thriving 
food-products business and into a 
travel service used and trusted by 
millions of Americans. 

Twelve years ago, Duncan Hines and 
Roy H. Park joined to organize Hines- 
Park Foods, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y., the 


company that first marketed food 
products bearing the well-known 
Duncan Hines label. Today Park 


heads both Hines-Park Foods and the 
Duncan Hines Institute, a travel serv- 
ice organization that publishes the 
Duncan Hines guide books, “Adven- 
tures in Good Eating,” “Lodging for 
a Night,” and “Vacation Guide.” 


CANNING TRADE 
20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


years and start service immediately. 


Name .... ....... 
Address 
City 


(1 One year - $5.00 
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If you are reading 


someone else’s copy of 


CANNING TRADE 


why not have your own? 


This Coupon 


Please enter my subscription for a period of 


( Check Enclosed 
( Three Years - $12.00 Send bill 
(0 Foreign One Year - $7.00 


Baltimore 2, 


ODOR CONTROL 


A new product, found to be effec- 
tive in controlling the odor of protein 
degradation by-products from  vege- 
table canning waste effluents, has been 
announced by Rhodia, Inc., New 
York. RLT-600-X is a water dispersi- 
ble product and is most effective when 
used at a concentration range of 3-5 
ppm, based on the total volume of 
effluent. It should be applied by 
metering a 10% water dilution of 
RLT-600-X into the raw waste effluent 
at a point before clarification. and 
trickling filters to achieve the best 
control. The Alamask solution may 
be added by drip feeding or any other 
suitable metering device. 

Rhodia, Inc. is a primary pro- 
ducer of industrial aromatic chemi- 
cals. Its technical staff is equipped to 
make recommendations on malodor 
problems. Headquarters are at 60 
East 56th Street, New York, while 
manufacturing facilities are located 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Pet Food Institute will move into 
new offices at 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. The move 
will be effective April 28. 


IF YOU WANT good 2nd hand machin- 
ery—ASK FOR IT. State your wants 
on the “Wanted and For Sale” page. 


IF You have good used machinery, no 
longer needed, turn it into cash —° 
Advertise it on this page. 


IF You want to rent or to buy a cannery 
—or if you want to rent or to sell 
your plant 


Say so on this page 
THE COST is very small. 


The rates—straight reading, no display: 
One time, per line $1.00. 
Four or more times, per line 80c. 
Minimum charge per ad $2.00. 
Count eight average words to the line. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Business Journal of the 
Canned Foods Industry 
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Ambassador with a blackboard, the Hope 
specialist will help the often woefully few 
local medical technicians train helpers. 
The result: many more hands. And that 
means one Hope dollar is multiplied 
many times over. 


One local doctor for 100,000 people. These are the odds Hope 
may face. Yet Hope can mean so much. The health of this child. 
The health of five Indonesians. 


in sharing our health skills. 


YOUR HELP CAN COME BACK A HUNDRED TIMES OVER 


If enough of us help, the S.S. Hope will be outbound 
in 1960. First port of call: Indonesia. A bold health 
project called Hope will be underway. 


The need is crucial. Many places, too many health 
hazards exist. Too many people robbed of the will to 
live. Too few hands to help. Often, a doctor for 100,000. 


Hope’s approach is practical. Help where a nation’s 
doctors ask help. Help them help themselves to health. 
By training, upgrade skills—multiply hands. Hope’s doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, and technicians will man a center 
complete to 300-bed mobile unit and portable TV. 


You can not only make every dollar do the work of 
many, you can earn a priceless dividend. With health 
comes self-respect. People at peace with themselves are 
less likely to war with others. 

Hope is yours to give. It’s a people-to-people project. 
For one year’s worth, 3% million Americans must give 
a dollar. Don’t wait to be asked. Mail a dollar or more 
now to HOPE, Box 9808, Washington 15, D.C. 
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This great seaborne health cen- 
ter will carry a new kind of aid 
abroad—with your help. Part of 
the people-to-people project 
Hope, it will enlist 200 specialists 
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